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PREFACE. 
| | 

| 6 following little volume is deſign- 

ed as a continuation of the CHIUp's 
| GRAMMAR; to facilitate the work of 
teaching to thoſe who may not have much 
attended to the ſubject themſelves; and to 
| aſſiſt ſuch perſons as are more converſant 
with it. 

The ſubſtance is profeſſedly borrowed; 
but being extracted from the works of our 
beſt writers upon Engliſh Grammar, it is 
hoped it will not be unacceptable to 
thoſe ladies that are engaged in tuition, 
and conſequently have not much leiſure to 
turn over various authors in ſearch of fur- 
ther information upon any ſubject than is 
immediately required, as being ſuited to 
the capacities of their younger pupils: Auch 
it is meant to ſupply ; and to enable the 
teacher to explain and enlarge : therefore. 
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iv PREFACE. 


ſometimes two or three paſſages are quoted 
to the ſame effect; becauſe to vary the ex- 
preſſion will often go a great way in impreſ- 
ling the meaning which one would wiſh to 
convey, beſide the conſideration of corrobe- 
rating one authority by another. There is 
another ſpecies of repetition which may 
more ſeem to need an apology; namely, 
thoſe few pages which occur in the begin- 
ning, and had before appeared in the 
CuilDd's GRAMMAR; of which this is 
called a ſecond part: they are but a few 
pages, and are admitted in order to render 
this ſecond part a compleat Grammar for 
pupils, who may be too far advanced to 
need the uſe of the firſt. | 

The firſt is intended to be the little pu- 
pil's manual, and the greater part of it to 
be committed to memory; the ſecond is de- 
ſigned to remain for ſome time in the pol- 
ſeſſion of the teacher, for her own occa- 
ſional uſe; the whole to aſſiſt ladies in 
teaching the Rudiments of Grammar, not 


— — _—_ 


only to the female part of their family, but 
their little ſons, againſt they go to ſchool; 
for the expedience of which the compiler 
can quote high authority. 

A grammatical ſtudy of our own lan- 
guage makes no part of the ordinary method 
of inſtruction which we pals through in our 
childhood, and it is very ſeldom that we 
apply ourſelves to it afterward, and yet the 
want of it will not be effectually ſupplied 
by any other advantages whatever. Much 
practice in the polite world, and a general 
acquaintance with the beſt authors, are good 
helps, but alone will hardly be ſufficient. 
We have writers who have enjoyed theſe 
advantages in their full extent, and yet can- 
not be recommended as models of an ac- 
curate ſtyle: much leſs will what 1s com- 
monly called learning ferve the purpoſe: 
that is, a- critical knowledge of ancient 


languages, and much reading of ancient 
authors,” 
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vi PREFACE, 

It is with reaſon expected of every per- 
ſon of a liberal education, that he ſhould 
be able to expreſs himſelf with propriety 
and accuracy. It appears, from examples, 
produced in notes to Lowth's Grammar, 
that our beſt authors have committed grols 
miſtakes for want of a due knowledge of 
Engl:/h grammar, or at leaſt a proper atten- 
tion to the rules of it. 

© The Engliſh language, 1s of all the 
preſent European languages, by much the 
moſt {imple iu its form and conſtrutiion : 
of all the ancient languages extant, that is 
the moſt ſimple which is undoubtedly the 
moſt ancient; but even that language itſelf 
does not equal the Engliſi in ſimplicity. 


Beſide the principle deſign of grammar in 


our lauguage, there 1s a ſecondary ule to 
which it may be applied, and which 1s not 
attended to as it deſerves, the facilitating 
of the acquiſiiion of other languages, whe- 


ther ancient or modern. A good founda.. * 


tion in the general principles of grammar 


— 
— 
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PREFACE. | Vil 
is in the firſt place neceſſary for all thoſe 
who are initiated in a learned education, 
and for all others hikewiſe who ſhall have 
occaſion to furniſh themſelves with the 
knowledge of modern languages, 

** Univerſal grammar cannot be taught 
ab ſtractedly; it muſt be done with refer- 
ence to ſome grammar already known, in 
which the terms are to be explained, and 
the rules exemplified : the learner is ſup- 
poſed to be unacquainted with all but his 
na ive tongue, and in what other, conſiſt- 
ently with reaſon and common ſenſe, can 
you go about to explain it to him? When 
he has a competent knowledge of the main 


principles of grammar exemplified in his 
own, he then Will apply bimſelf with great 
advantage to the ſtudy of any other lan- 


guage, 


THE 
1 
g MOTHER's GRAMMAR. 
5 
0 
Of the PARTS of SPEECH. 
N Engliſh there are ten parts of ſpeech 
they arc, 
| Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, 
| 
i 


| Paitieiple, Adverb, Conjunction, Prepoſition, 
and Inter jection. 
| An Article is a part of ſpeech ſet before 
| nours to fix their vague fignification a, 
; an, the: a book, an apple, the church, 
4 A Naun is the name of a perſon, place, 
or thing, John, London, book: whatever 
can be ſeen, heard, felt, or underſtood, is a 
roun. | 
There are nouns which are not the objects 


| of our outward lenſes ; ſuch as qualities of 
4 the mind, goodneſs, valaur, & c. &c. but theſe 

ſhould be reſerved till the pipil 1s familiar 
| with the diſtinction of the different parts of 
ſpeech. 
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Adjectives are very improperly called nouns; 
for they are not the zames of things. The 


adjectives good, white, are applicd to the nouns 
man, ſnow, to expreſs the qualities belong- 


ing to thoſe ſubjects; but the rams of 
thoſe qualities in the abſtract (that is, conſi- 
dered in themſelves, and without being at- 
tributed to any ſubje&@) are gardneſe, whiteneſs ; 
and theſe are nouns, Or Sſulſtantives, 

An Adjeaive is a word which ſignifies the 
quality of any perſon, place, or thing: as, a 
good man; a great city; a neat church, 

A Pronoun is a word inſtead of a noun; to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the 
ſame word; as, John is merry, he laughs, 
and he ſings. 

A Verb is a word that ſignifies to ds, to 
ſuffer, or to be: as John reads, John 1s 
loved; I am. 

A Participle is often an adjective derived 
of a verb; as, from the verb to ve come 
loving, loved. 

An Adverb 1s a part of ſpeech joined to 
a verb, an adjective, a participle, and ſome- 
times another adverb, to expreſs the quality 
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or circumſtance of it: as, Mary reads arell; 
ſhe is very good; ſhe is a truly loving ſiſter; 
you work wery neatly, 

A Cos j auction is a part of ſpeech which 
joins words and ſentences together; as, 
Mary ſpells, and learns grammar, 

A Prepoſition is a word et before nous or 
pronouns, to expreſs the relation of perſons, 
places, or things to each other: as, John 
came from London; Mary came t me, 

An Inter;e&ion is a word thrown i to ex- 
preſs any ſudden emotion of the mind; as, 


Mary is a charming girl; „ how I love 
her, 
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THERE are two Articles, à and zhe: 4 
becomes an before words which begin with 
a vowel, for the ſake of the ſonnd, 

The articles are of two kinds, defouite, 
and indefinite a (or an before words begin— 
ning with a vowel.) is indefinite; the is de- 
finite: @ and az are uſed in a vague ſenſe; 
to point out ore ſingle thing of the kind; he 
determines which particular thing is meant : 
the fixes, or defines; à does not. It is of 
the nature of both articles to determine or 
limit the thing ſpoken of; @ determines it 
to be one ſingle thing of the kind, leaving 
it uncertain which : the determines which it 
is: or of many, which they are. Lauth. 


FAMILIAR EXAMPLES, 

There is à boy; but it is not John. Here 
is an apple; but it is not that which you 
have leave to eat: this is zhe apple which I 
gave to you. 


There goes the cat; meaning our fa- 


| 
; 
| 


| 
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vourite cat. I met à cat in the garden, 
Thus we are told that an article is fixed 
before common names of things, to point 
them out, and to ſhew how far their ſigni- 
fication extends. 


— - —— OP — E 


Of the NOUNS. 


— — 


Nouns. | 

TAKEN frſt as the names of perſons, 

Places, or things. 
PzRr$SONS, 

Father, ſiſter, couſin, man, child, ſervant, 
ſcholar, &c. The pupil ſhould think of ſome 
examples on all ſuch occaſions, 

PLACES, 

Library, parlour, town, road, court, 
hall, &c, 

THINGS, 

Flower, book, box, pen, table, glaſs, 
gown, &c, 

Young grammarians will not readily con- 
B 
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ceive an idea of a noun wiich is not an 

object of ſenſe: it is therefore expedient to 

confine our ſelves to ſuch at the beginning, 
Novxs, 

Nouns, or Subſtantives, are of two kinds 
proper and common. 

Proper names are names appropriated to 
individuals; as, John, Mary, London, 

Commen nemes ſtand for kinds; as, boy, 
girl, city, 

Man is a name common to all men ; but 
is your papa's proper name: every boy 
is called a toy; but every boy is not named 
John, 

Proper names require no article, 

Common names have the article placed 
before them; as, a man, the child, an apple, 

NUMBER. 

Nouns have two numbers, Augular and 
Flural : the fiugular ſpeaks of one; the plural 
of more than one, | 

The ſubſtantive ſingular is made plural 
for the moſt part by adding g, or es where the 
pronunciation requires; as, boy, boys; for, 
Jexes, In ſome f is banged into v; as, le, 


— — — — — 
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later: ſome few plurals end in e, as, oxen; 
in ſome the vowel is changed, as, mar, men : 
cuſtom ſoon leads the ſcholar to forming 
Plura)s with propriety ; ſo that there is no 
need of expatiating here, 

GENDER, 

Nouns have two genders, the maſculine and 
the ſerinine : the maſculine denotes the bhe 
kind, the feminine denotes the he kind. 

Nouns ſignifying things without life are 
of no gender; they are ſometimes called of 
the zeauter gender. 

Casks. | 

Nouns have two caſes, the remirative, and 
genitive. 

The mminative names the perſon or thing; 
the g-nitive denotes pſefſion, and is ſometimes 
called the poſſeſſive caſe. | 

The nominative goes before the active verb, 
is called the agent, and anſwers to the queſ- 
tion <vha or a; as, Q. Who teaches you? 

A. My mother teaches me. 

Thus the nominative caſe may always be 
known by aſking the queſtion auho, which, 
or avhet, B 2 
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A ſcholar who is ſuſkciently advanced in 
grammar to comprehend the diſtintion, 
ſhould be. accuſtomed to point out the no- 
minative in a ſentence, 

The genitive caſe anſwers to the queſtion 
ah its ſign is of Q. Whoſe book is this? 

A. It is my brether's, or the book of my 
brother. | 

An apoſtrophe diſtinguiſhes the genitive 
ſingular from the nominative plural. 

G Fs is my mother's work; or, the 

GEN. 
work of my mother. 
Mothers think it no trouble to 
teach their children. 

8 1a is my brother's horſe ; or, 

the horſe of my brother. 

Nom. My brothers both ride. 

When the nominative plural ends in F, 
the genitive plural is formed by adding the 
apoſtrophe aſter the 5; as, the ladies' hoops, 

When the noun ends in y, the plural 
nominative ends in is,; as, 

A lady. 

Two ladies. 

Genitive ſingular in 7. Whoſe fan is this? 


Nou. 


— 
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It is the lady's. 
Nom, My liſters are gone, 
Cx. My ſiſter's baſket is left, 


— — — ñ́ ꝙ 


Of the ADFECTIVE, 

AN Adj-&ive is a word that denotes the 
quality of any perſon, place, or thing; it is 
a word added to a noun to expreſs the quality 
or circumſtance. A god man: a fond mother, 

An adjective has in itſelf no meaning; as, 
Friis, neat, new, red, &c. &c, theſe have no 
meaning by themſelves; but they expreſs the 


| © quality of the noun to which they are added 


as, a pretty bird; a neat girl; a new doll 
a ied ſaſh; theſe ſentences are intelligible. 
COMPARISON, 

A noufh may polleſs nere or le of the 
quality attributed, and this is expreſſed by 
compariſon, of which we are told there are 
three degrees, or ſteps, called poſitive, com- 
parative, and ſuperlative. 

The pgſitide expreſſes the quality ſimply 3 
as pretty : the comparative expreſſes the quality 
in a ſuperior degree; as, prettier : the ſuperla- 

B 3 


o 
4 
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live expreſſes the quality in the higheſt de- 
gree; as, prettieſt, 

My doll is pretty; yours is prettier; 
Mary's is prettieſt, 

My paper is white ; your frodk i 1s whiter; 
ſnow is whiteſt. 

Sometimes theſe degrees are formed by 
mean of adverbs—learned; more learned; 
met learned, 


pv— . ——— — 


Of the PR ONOUMN 
A Pronoun is.a word uſed inſtead of a 


noun, to avoid repetition. F 

Speaking of mylelf I ſay, J or me. J \/ 
teach you; come to me, &c. 

PERSONS, 

A pronoun has three perſons in wa 
number, 

1. The firſt perſon ſpeaks of Himel. 

2. The ſecond perſon is ſpoken 7. 

3. The third perſon is ſpoken of. 

1. Speaking of myſelf I ſay, I or me; of 
ourſelves, ave or us. 

2, Speaking to another (who is preſent) 


— 
— — 
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I ſay, thou or thee—to others, ye or you. 

Speaking of another I ſay, he or fe; 
hin or her—of others, they or them, 

All nouns are of the third perſon, and 
ſpoken of by the appellations, he, Me, it, or 
they ; him, her, or them. 

A pronoun has three perſons in each 
number, 

NoMINATIVE. 

Six. I, thu, he, (fe, or it. } 

PiurR, Ve, ye, they. 

| Accus$SATIVE., 
SING. Me, thee, him, {or her.) 
PrukR, U, you. them, 
CASES, 

A pronoun has two caſes ; the nominative 
and the accaſative. 

The nominative names the agent, and goes 
before the active verb. 

The acenſative follows the verb, and is the 
objecꝭ of it; it is therefore ſometimes called 
the objective caſe. 

The nominative is called the agent, and 
anſwers to the queſtion qubz. 


Q. Wha wrote this book ? 
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A. IT wrote it. | 

The accaſatiue follows the verb, and an- 
ſwers to the queſtion avhom. 

2. WHWhon do I teach? 

A. You teach me. | 
Nominatives are J, thou, he, Pe, wwe, yes ' 
they. | | 
 Heenſatives are me, thee, him, her, us, you, them, 
| Pronouns have two numbers; the ſingular 
and the plural. 


In each nnmber- there are three perſons, 


a wt ww — — 


Singular, Plural, 
1 1 1 
2. Thou 2. Ye o ** ; 
- _.. 
4 + 3. They y 


Theſe are n2mizatives going before the verb, 
and zaming the agent. 

Accuſatives, which follow the verb, and 
are the objects of it; are as follow: 


Singular. Plurel, 
„ 14. 08 4 
2. Thee 2, You 


Him 
8. 0 Her 3. Them 


— — — 
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There are three kinds of pronouns; namely, 
perſonal, relative, and demonſtrative, 

| PERSONALS. 

SING, , then, he. ſbe, it, 

Prux. Ve, ye, they. 

RELATIVES, 

Are ſo called, becauſe they relate to a 
noun going before, or coming after; they 
are, who, what, which, and qwhater. 

DExONSTRAMIVES, 

This, that, others, and the ſame; this in the 
fingular, makes thoſe in the plural; zhat in 
the ſingular, makes %% in the plutal, 

Which is a pronoun; it is uſed when 
things are ſpoken of; as, who and whom are 
when perſons are deſigned. | 

This is the grammar which my friend 
wrote for me, 

Mamma 1s the perſon who is ſo kind as 
to inſtru me. ; 

My little ſiſter is the child ache ſhe is 
teaching to read, 

PosSESSIVES. 

There are likewiſe poſſeſſive pronouns ; 

My, mine, our, ours. 


© - 6 , a> 
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Thy, thine, your, . yours, 
His, her, hers, its, their, theirs, 
Whye, one's, other's, another's, 


— — —ñ—- FlT 


Of the VERBS, 


A Verb is a word that fignifies to 4, to 
Suffer, or to be. I avrite; I am (wed; I am. 

Any word is a verb to which you can 
prefix a pronoun and decline it; thus, to 
walk, 

I walk, thou walkeſt, he walks, &c, a 
verb ſignifies the acting or being of any per- 
ſon, place, or thing. 

Boys play; men work; I teach; you learn. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees 
with the nominative in number and perſon; 
as, Thou art good, Thou runneſt, I am 


buſy, I write, 


He is ſick, He reads, or readeth, &c. 

There belongs to a verb, beſide number 
and perſon, mode and tenſe. Verbs are 
likewiſe of different kinds—they are active, 
pallive, and neuter, 


— — 
— — 
— —ũ—4—ñ̃ —— cones 
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Of MODES. 


A Mcde is the particular ſorm of the 
* verb, deroting the MANNER in which any 
thing n, does, or ſuffers: or exprelling an in- 
| tention of mind concerning luch being, do- 
ing, or ſuffering. 
The mode is the manner of repreſenting 
the being, action, or paſſion, 
There are four modes, or ways of declin- 
ing verbs, they are, 


IIndicative, imperative, ſul. junctive, and 
infinitive. 


*% iu 


3 The indicative mode declares ſomething, 
or aſks a queſtion ; as, I write; do you rad? 

The imp rative eee or forbids; as, 
awrite thou; do not po. 

The ſubjunfive is better to be deferred 
till the pupil is perfect in the reſt. 

The vnfinitive has neither number nor per— 
ſon, nor nominative caſe before it, and is 
commonly known by the ſign 7 before it, 

expreſſed or underſtood. 1 deſign to ride, 


.a& Cn noner oe rae, corn at * 
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In this ſentence the firſt verb is indicative, 
the ſecond infinitive. 
IxnrxixIitrive Mopx. 
When a verb is barely expreſſed, without 
any limitation of perſon or number, it is 


called the infinitive mode; as, 4% we. Here 


the ſign te is expreſſed ; but it is often only 
underſtood, as, LET him he. Let, com- 
monly called a fign of the imperative, is 
properly a verb in that mode: let him [ave 2 
the meaning is. permit, or ſuffer him to love: 
let therefore ſeems to be a verb of the im- 
perative. and {ve of the infinitive mode, the 
to being underſtood though not expreſſed. 
Jo hefore a verb is the ſign of the infi- 
nit ive mode; but there are ſome verbs which 
have commonly other verbs following them 
in the infinitive modes without the ſign zo; 
as, bid, dare, need, make, ſee, hear, feel; as alſo 
let, and ſometimes have, not uſed as auxilli- 


aries, and perhaps a few others; as, I bade 
bim do it—you dare not do it; I ſaw him 


do it, &c. 


Subjundtive (in grammar) the verb under- 
goes a different formation, to ſignify the | 
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ſame intentions as the indicative; yet not 
abſolutely, but relatively to ſome other verb; 
which is called the ſubjunctive mode. Clarke, 

Conjunctive: the mode of a verb uſed ſub- 


| ſequently to a conjunction. 


The indicative and conjunctive modes are 


by modern writers frequently confounded, 


or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglect— 
ed, when ſome convenience of verfification 


does not invite its revival. It is uſed among 
the purer writers of former times, aſter F, 
| though, ere, before, till or untill, whether, except, 
' unleſs, Whatſoever, whomſeever, and words of 


wiſhing; as,“ Doubtleſs thou art our father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Iſrael 


| acknowledge us not,” Jobi fan. 


The Comjunctive is ſo called; firſt, becauſe 


it is generally uſed with conjunction before it; 
; and ſecondly, becauſe it never makes a com- 
f pleat ſenſe, unleſs it be joined with the indi- 
cative. Some grammarians multiply the 
number of modes; and beſides indicative, 
| imperative, conjunctive, and infinitive, they 
reckon the potential, conditional, and op- 


C 
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tative; but theſe three are all reducible to 
the conjunctive, Boyer, 

Optative, expreſſive of deſire. 

The verb undergoes in Greck a different 
formation to ſignify ain, which is called 
the optative mood. 

Potential (in grammar) is a word denoting 
the poſſibility of doing any action. 

Perhaps a boy ſhould be taught to make 
a diſtinction between the potential and ſuh- 
junctive, agreeable to the grammar which is 
in uſe at the ſchool whither he is to be ſent. 

The Eton grammar explains them thus: 

The potential mode ſignifies pownr or duty, 
and is commonly known by thele ſigns, may, 
can, might, could, could, or ought. 

The /ubjunfive differs from the potential 
only as it is ſubjained to another verb going 
before it in the ſame ſentence; and has 
evermore ſome conjunction or indefinite 
word joined to it. | 

In Engliſh the ſeveral expreſſions of con- 
ditional will, poſſibility, liberty, obligation, 
&c. come all under the ſubjunctive mode; 
the mere expreſſions of will, poſhbility, li- 


oct Ä 
as 


perly, 
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berty, obligation, &c. belong to the indica- 
tive mode: it is their conditionality, their 
being ſublequent and depending upon ſome- 
thing preceding,that determines them to be the 
ſubjunctive mode. See Lowth, page 30. 

Both in ſpeech and writing it has been 
too cuſtomary of late years to diſcontinue 
the uſe of the conjunftive or ſubjunctive 
mode, which was formerly by our beſt 
authors introduced after ſuch words; as, 
if, thaugb, before, whether, unleſs, &c. as, If he 
write, I will anſwer him..—Though he ſay 
me, I will truſt in him.—I expect to ſee 
him before he go away, inſtead of which 
phraſes many people would ſay, leſs pro- 


If he writes; though he flays; before he 


| goes in all theſe caſes add the word which 
is ſuppoſed to be omitted, and the abſurdity 


— — — gt.” — 


will appear; ſor inſtance, if he Sui write, 
" "0 | 
It is to be obſerved, that in the ſubjunc- 


tive mode, the event being ſpoken of under 


a condition or ſuppoſition, or in the form 
| C 2 
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of a wiſh, and therefore as doubtful or con- 
tingent ; the verb itſelf in the preſent ; and 
the auxilliary, both of the paſt and preſent, 
imperfect times often carry with them ſome- 
what of a future ſenſe ; as, —“ If he come 
to-morrow I may ſpeak to him.,”"—* If he 
ſhould, or would come to-morrow, I might, 
ewould, could, or ſhould ſpeak to him. —Ob- 
ſerve allo, that the auxiliaries ould and 
could in the imperfect tenſes are uſed to ex- 
preſs the preſent and future as well as the 
paſt; as, It is my deſire that he Huld or 
auculd, come now, or to morrow.“ —as well 
as, * It was my deſire that he SHauld or 
ausuld come yeſterday,” So that in this 
mode the preciſe time of the verb is very 


much determined by the nature and drift of 


the ſentence, 

The conjunttions if, although, till, whether, 
except, &c, require the verb to be in the 
ſubjunctive mode; as, 

„lf he las my heart, he knows I love 
him.” 

© Though ſhe come I will not ſee her.” 

„ill the ſun % it will be hot.“ 


r 
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«© Whether ſhe believe or not, it is truth.“ 

© Except the moon ſhine it will be dark ;” 
that is, except the moon /ould ſhine it 
will be dark.” 
= Left and muſt following a command require 
> ' a ſubjuntive mode; as, Let him that ſtand- 
eth take heed % he fall; that is, leſt he 
ſhuuld fall. 

It ſhould be kept in the mind that in the 
preſent time of the ſubjunctive mode all 
perſonal variation is wholly dropped, 


: 
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AUXILIARIES. 


TO expreſs the time of the verb the | 
Engliſh ule the aſſiſtance of other verbs, 
called therefore auxiliaries, or helpers: h, 
he, hade, ſhall, avill; as, I h love; I did love; 
I have loved; 1 all or will love, 

AUXILIARIES, 

Shall, will, may, can, have, be, do, let. 

The peculiar force of the ſeveral auxi- 
liaries 1s to be obſerved, 0 

Do and did mark the action itſelf, or the 
time of it, with greater force and diſtinction; 
—[ love you; I did love her. 

They are alſo of frequent, and almoſt ne- ; 
ecllary uſe in interrogative and negative 
{-ntences. | 

They ſometimes alſo ſupply the place of 
another verb, and make the repetition of it 
in the ſame, or a ſubſequent ſentence, un- 
neceſſary; as, James does not learn gram- 
mar as you . 5 

Let does not only expreſs permiſſion, but 
praying, exhorting, commanding, 
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May and might expreſs the poſſibility or 
liberty of doing a thing; car and could the 
power; muſt 1s ſometimes called in for a 
helper, and denotes neceſſity; «vill, in the 
firſt perſon ſingular and plural, promiſes or 
threatens ; in the ſecond and third perſons 
only foretells ;—/all, on the contrary, in the 
firſt perſon ſimply foretells ; in the ſecond 
and third perſons promiſes, commands, or 
threatens.—But this muſt be underſtood of 
explicative ſentences; for when the ſen- 
tence 1s interrogative, juſt the reverſe takes 
place: thus, I Hall go; you vill go; ex- 
preſs event only: but, will you go ? 15 
ports intention; and, Hall I go? refers to 
the will of another. But again, he Hall 
go; and /all he go? both imply will; ex- 
preſſing or referring to a command.—Iould 
primarily denotes inclination of will; and 
/hauld obligation; but they both vary in their 
import, and are often uſed to exprets imple 
events. 

Do and have make the preſent time; did 
and had the paſt; all and auill the ſuture, 
Let is employed in forming the imprerative 
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mode; — ay, might, could, would, fpould, in 


forming the ſubjunctive. 

Hawe, through its ſeveral modes and 
tenſes, is placed only before the pere par- 
ticiple ; and he, in like manner, before the 
preſent and paſſive participles ; the reſt only be- 
fore the verb, or another auxiliary in its 
primary form, 


— — — — — 
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| q v — _ -- 


KINDS of VERBS. 


| THERE are three kinds of verbs; ative, 
paſſive, and neuter, 

Verbs that ſignify doing, are called active; 
' as, I call, he reads, 
| A very active expreſſes an a&fim, and ne- 
ceſſarily implies an agent, and an object acted 
upon : as, I love Mary. 
A verb paſſive expreſſes a paſſim, or a ſuf- 
fering, or the receiving of an action, and ne- 
ceſſarily implies an object acted upon, and 
an agent by which or whom it is acted upon; 
as, to be loved; Mary is loved by me. 
) * So when the agent takes the lead in the 
ſentence the verb is ae, and is followed 
by the obje& ;—when the object takes the 
lead the verb is paſſive, and is followed by 
the agent, 
The verb active is called alſo tranſitive ; 
becauſe the action paſſeth over to the object, 
or hath an effect upon ſome other thing. 

A verb renter expreſſes being, or a ſtate 
or condition of being: when the agent 
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and object actèed upon coincide, and the 
event is properly neither action nor paſſion; 
but rather ſomething between both; as, I 
am; I fleep ; I walk. 

The verb neuter is called intranfitive ; be- 
caule the effect is confined within the agent; 
and oth rt paſs over to any other object. 

Ihe noun or pronoun which ſtands be- 
fore the ative verb may be called the agent; 
that which ſtands before the neuter the ſub- 
Jea of the verb. 

In Engliſh many verbs are uſed both in 
an ative and a neuter ſigniflcation; the con- 
ſtruction only determining of which Kind 
they are, 

In active verbs the agent precedes the 
verb; when the verb is pafſrve the agent 
and object change places in the ſentence, 
and the thing aczed àpon is in the nomina- 
tive caſe, and the agent is accompanied with 
a prepoſition ;—as, William is loved by 
Mary :-—change it to an active, and you 
fay, —Mary loves William. 

A neuter verb is by ſome called an e- 


ſential verb, it deing abſolute in itſelf, and 
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expreſſes ſomething to be done, but not the 
perſon or thing which the action is to af- 
fect; for it has no noun after it as an active 
verb has: it will not take a noun after it; 
as, toſiand; to run, &c. we cannot ſay fland 
a thing, or un a thing. An aftive verb 
takes another ſubject, or paſſes over to ſome 
other object or thing, and therefore has a 
noun after it; whereas a zeater verb muſt 
have ſome word between it and the follows 
ing noun, in order to make a compleat ſenſe; 
as, to ſtand in the rain; to fit upin a chair. 

The paſhve verb is only the participle 
paſſive joined to the auxiliary verb 1% be 
through all its variations; I am loved; I 
ab loved; 1 have been loved; I Hall be 
loved; and ſo on, through all the perfons, 
numbers, times, anq; modes. 

The neuter v<rb is varied like the ac- 
tive; but having ſomewhat of the nature 
of the paſſive, admits, in many inſtances, 
of the paſſive form, retaining ſtill the neu- 
ter ſignification; chiefly in ſuch verbs as 
ſignify ſome ſort of motion, or change of 
place or condition; as, 1 am come, I was 
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gone; I am grown; I was fallen. The verb 
am in this caſe preciſely defines the time of 


the action or event, but does not change 


the nature of the paſlive form, ſtill ex- 
preſſing, not properly a pallion, but only a 
ſtate or condition of being. Liowth. 

To fit, to lie, to riſe, to ayrite, to fall, 


are neulers; to which correſpond the follow- 


ing active 

To et, to lay, to raiſe, to wyreathe, to fell ; 
that is, to cauſe to ſit, to cauſe to lie; to 
cauſe to fall. 

Is it not ſtrange that in the preſent lan- 
guage of England, not only in converſation 
but even in ſome printed books of conſider- 


able name, the neuter to lie and the active 


to lay ſhould be fo frequently confounded ; 
and that, inſtead of he lies on the ground” 
it ſhould be ſaid © he lays on the ground” 
—inſtead of, © he /ay (or did lie)” it ſhould 
be ſaid © he laid ?” 

Would not a perſon of education be 
aſhamed to be found ignorant of the dif- 
ference between the afive and neuter verb p 
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If the humoyr, gf confounding active 
verbs with neuter ſhould continue to pre- 
vail, we may foor expett to ſee and to 
hear ſentences like the follawing, * Þ laid in 
bed till eight; then I rie. and t a While 
in my chair; when on a ſudden à qualm 
came over me, and I felſ:4 upon my face.” 
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Of. 2 end livotes Vegnss, and theſe 
PanTICIPLES awhich are moſt frequently 


ne R 6 4 þ . 5 4 | 4 
: A — — 
5 To Sir on a Seat, 
SIT ww {$AT, 


I fit in the middle aifle now. 
I ſat in the gallery laſt winter. 
Sitien is the participle, but diſuſed. 
To et, to place or put. 
This does not vary. 
— 
To Lie, to reft. horizontally, 
III, —I Ay, —IAIx. 
You lie too long in bed. 
You lay nine hours laſt night. 
You have ſometimes lain ten. 
To lay, to depoſit. 
Lay, laid, laid. 


„M. Morinn's Crantan, 
We will lay afide our books, 
You laid yours afide early. 
We have all laid aſide now: 


To RISE, 10 get 4b. 
Nis g= Kos- A18= Ne 
1 riſe at eight in winter, 


I roſe at fix in autumth. 

I have fifen at four for a Journey. 
To raj, to lift up. 
Raiſe, raiſed, raiſed, |, 


7 Fail, 


971 


You will fall. 


You fell yeſterday. 
You have often fallen. 


To fell, or hew down. 
Fell, felled, felled, 


8 
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To Come. 157 
COME,—CANE,— COME, '; 
John will come to-morrow. ; 
Mary came yelferday. j 
The little folk, will Al Ye come ſoon. : 
4 a43F rr 
7 Ear. N 
ar ars, ATEX. I 
You may eat that cake. 
You ate two in the morning. 14 3 
You will ſoon hive eaten al. 
—— 
To Tax x. | 
May I take a plump J 
You took one juſt now. 
You have now taken two, : + 
„aal 2:1 61 
To G1ve, 
CIVE,—CAVES—6LVEx; q 


I will give you a book. 
I gave your ſiſter one. 
I have now givenall away. 
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To. Go. 
CO,—WENT,—GONE. 
I go to church this morning. 
You went yeſterday. 
We have each gone twice this week. 


— 
———— — 
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— — 
To Drink, 


DRINK,—DRANK,—DRUNKs 
I drink Bath water. 
J drank it laſt year. 
I have drunk it ſeveral times, 
as - 
| 7% RING. 
\ RING, -RANG,—RUNO, 
Pray ring the bell. 
I rang, and no one heard, 
J have rung twice, 
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THE verb to be has always a nomina- 
tive caſe after it; as, © It evas 1, and nat 
he, &c.“ unleſs it be in the infnitive mode; 
as, though you took it # be Him. 

When the qualities of different things 
are compared, the latter noun is governed 
by the verb, or the prepolition expreſſed 
or underſtood; as, „ You are not ſo tall 
as I (zn) —in all other inſtances if you 
compleat the ſentence in like manner, by 
ſupplying the part which is underſtood, the 
Caſe of the latter num will be determined, 

% Mary is as old as 1 (am. 

Tom is younger than e (%. 

The moſt correct writers, who ieceived 
their firſt knowledge of grammar from Lilly, 
&c. are apt to ſay, ** as old as me.”* © yoirger 
than her.” &c, | | 

Young perſons ſhould be accuſtomed to 
fill up the ſentence, and to diſcover what 
caſe ought to be uſed, 

In the following ſentences the accuſaive 
fellows the verb, 
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* You think him handſomer than (9e 
think) n. 

You love her brother better than O eve 
me. | 

In the next the verb 70 be requires the 
nominative, 

* Plato obſerves, and the ſame thing was 
obſerved before by x wiſer man than Be, 


Chat is, than he war;) &c. 


In the following the latter noun is go- 
verned by the prepoſition underſtood, 

© It was well expreſſed by Plato; but 
more elegantly by Solomon than him,” (that 


is, than by bin,] &c. 
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TENSES. 
The Texszs or TIMzs of the VIII. 
Time is pa, preſent, future. 
THERE are fix tenſes or times; namely; 


Preſent, PreterimperfeR, Preterperfect, Pre- 
terpluperfect; Future Imperfect, and Future 


Perfect. 


I. 
The preſent denotes the time that mew 
is ; as, I love, or am bving. 
II. 
The preterimperfe& denotes the time not 
full * ; as, I Javed, or was loving. 
5 
The preterperſect denotes the time lh 
' paſt; ah I heve loved. . © 
3 Ra 
The preterpluperfeR denotes the time 
more 2 as, I bed loved. 
| «Vs < 
The * imperfe& denotes the time 10 
come; as, I ball love. 
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The future perfect denotes the action to 
be paſt at ſome future time; as, 1 ſhall 


hade loved. 


1 


3 
/ SIGNS of the TENSESs 


1. or preſent, do, am :4f{pluperfelt, had. 
5 ö 5, future imperf. ll 


2. or imperf. did, aba or 'avill # 7 
| 1 a avilt /. 


| to rG! ins 1 wi 244 6. fut. perfett, ; Gall 
3. or perfect, have or wilt have. 


1. Preſent now doithf or being I write. 


a Preterim- doing or being ut. I wrote, or 
F perfect. \ ſome time ve was Writing. 
| . Ras FE done, I have write 
—=— | r beck. | ten. 
done, or having ( a 
Freter ö been at ſome | Ihad written 
time paſt 
Future fro be done, or 15 ſhall or 
5 imperf. be hereafter will write. 
Frbuture | bem e L. ſhall have 
. writ u. 
perfect : hereafter S + cory j 


1 pluperf, 


EE 
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1 TENSES from the ETON. GRAMMAR, 
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* - (Sign de, ams). . 
SPEAKETH of lng Srefent, or now 
doing; as, amo, I love amor, I am e 
ſum, 1 am. 443 «26K > 64 "4 
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„„ + PaRETERIMPERFECT. 


(Signs did, was.) 

Speaketh of a thing that was. doing at 
ſome time paſt, but not ended; as, amabam, 
1 did love; amabar, I was loved; eram, 
1 III. 

\ PamTERPERFECT, 
(Sign have.) 
Speaketh' of à ching lately done; as, 
amayi,., I have loved: amatus ſum, I bave 
- un loved oy I have been. 


— 
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| 
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r 
(Sign Bd, 
RNeſers to a thing done at ſome? time paſt, 
and now ended; as, amaveram, I have lov- 
ed: amatus eram, I had been loved : fueram 
T had been, | | 
=_ V. 
(sign. all or will.) | 
Speaketh of a thing to be done hereaf- 
| ter; as, amabo, 1 ſhall or will love; 
amabor, I ſhall or will be loved; ero, 1 
ſhall or will be, 5 
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 PARTICIPLE. 

THE Participle 3 is often an adjective de- 
rived of a verb; as, from the verb to fue we 
derive the participles loved and loving. Aſp. 
The participle is a mere mode of the 
verb; for it ſignifies being, doing, or ſuffer- 
ing, with the deſignation of time ſuper- 
added, Lmwth. 

The participle i is a word partaking at once 
of the quality of a noun or verb. Fobnſon, 
When a verb is expreſſed in a form in 
awhich it may be joined to a noun, as its 
quality or accident; partaking thereby of the 
nature of an adjective, it is called the par- 
ticiple, as, loving, a loving father. Many words 
are participles when they imply any notion 
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of time; but adjectives when they denote | 


a quality ſimply without regard to time. 


The participle frequently becomes alto- | 
gether an adjective when it is joined to a a2 
{ubſtantive, merely to denote the quality, 
without any regard to time; expreſſing, not 
an action, but an habit, and, as ſuch, it 
admits of the degrees of compariſon ; as, a 
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learned, a more learned; a moft learned man: a 
keving; a mire Irving; a moft loving father, 

We have in Engliſh a verbal noun of the 
ſame form with an active participle; as, he 
is incapable of wvriting. 

the participle, with an article before it, 
and the prepoſition after it, becomes a ſub- 
ſtantive, expreſſing the action itfelf which 
the verb ſignilies; as, 

„ Theſe are the rules of grammar, by the 
abferving of which you may avoid miſtakes :” 
or it may be expreſſed by the participle or 
gerund ; as, © by obſerving which :''—not 
by obſerving A which; nor by te obſerv- 
ing which ;—for either of theſe two phraſes 


would be a confounding of two diſtinct 


forms. 


There are two participles pertaining to 
moſt verbs: the agive which ends in ing, 
and the pafftuve, which for the moſt part ends 
in ed; as from the verb hve are derived the 
participles /wing and loved. 

A participle ative or imperfe# ſignifies 

E | 
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action or condition begun, continuing, and 
unkniſhed ; as, writing, ſleeping. 

A participle paſive or perfe denotes 
action compleat ; as, written, The paſhve 
participle is generally the ſame as the preter 
or paſt tenſe of the verb; but there are 
many irregularities, which are beſt learned 
from a catalogue. 


FORMATION of PARTICIPLES. 


Preſent. Paſt, Participle, 
Am | Was Been 
ariſe | aroſe ariſen 
awake awoke | awaked 
begin began | begun 
bear | bore borne 
beat beat beaten 
blow blew | blown 
break broke broken 
choole choſe choſen 
come came came 
die died dead 

draw drew drawn 
drink drank drunk 


„ 
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51 
Prefent, Paſt, Purticiple, 
drive drove | driven 
eat ate eaten 
fall fell fallen 
flee® fled fled 
fly+ flew flown 
forfake forſook forſaken 
freeze froze frozen 
get got ' | gotten 
give | gave given 
go went gone 
grave  graved | graven 
grow grew grown 
hide hid hidden 
hew hewed hewn 
know knew known 
lay, depofite t | laid laid 
lay, place along | laid laid 
lie, #2 reft{ lay lain 
overflow everflowed | overflowed 
ring rang rung 
riſe roſe | riſen 
To run from danger, f Ava bird, 1 Lay Eggs, 


6 In bed, 
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52 
Preſent, Paſt, 
rot | rotted 
run | ran 
ſee | ſaw 
ſhake - {ſhook 
| ſhore 
ſhear or 
| ſheared 
ſing ſang 
fit on a ſcat | ſat 
ſet * | ſet 
ſlay flew 
ſmite {mote 
ſtrew ſtrewed 
ſewavith aneedle} ſewed. 
| ſow, ſcatter ſeed lowed 
ſpeak ſpoke 
ſpring | ſprang 
ſeal ſtole 
ſwim ſwam 
ſwear ſwore 
take took 
tear tore 


— 
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Pairticiplo, .. 
1 rotten 


| run 
| ſcen 


ſhorn 


ſung 
| litten 
{ (et 
| lain 

| {ſmitten 
{ trewn 
{ lewed 

{ ſown 

| ly1oken 
| {prung 
| tolen 

wum 

(worn 
| taken 

| orn 


* 


| ſhaken. 


To place. 
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Preſent. Paſt, participle. 
thrive throve thriven 
tread trode trodden 
throw threw thrown 
wear wore ' worn 
weave wove woven 

work wrought wrought 
Write | wrote | written 
————  — a H— 
ADVERBS, 


ADVERDS are add to verbs and to ad- 


jectives, to denote ſome modification or cir- 


cumſtance of an action, or quality; as, the 
manner, order, time, place, diſtance, motion, 
relation, quantity, quality, compariſon, doubt, 
affirmative and negative, demonſtrative, i in- 
terrogation, 
An adverb is ſometimes joined to another 
adverb, to modify or qualify its meaning; 
as, (very much;” “ much too little; “ not 


very prudently.“ 
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————————_— - - 
CONFUNCTION. 


THE Conjun&ion eonneRs or joins toge- 
ther ſentences, ſo as out of two to make 
one ſentence. | 

Thus, You ard I and Peter rode to Lon» 
don, is one ſentence made up of theſe three 
by the conjunction and twice employed. 
You rode to London; I wrote to London; 
Peter wrote to London. 

Again: You ard I rode to London; but 
Peter ſtaid at home, is one ſentence made 
up of three by the con junctions and and 
but, both of which equally connect the ſen- 
tences, but che latter expreſſes an oppoſition 


in the ſenſe. 


The firſt is therefore called a conjunction 
copulative, the other a conjunction diſ- 


| junctive, 


The uſe of copulative conjunttions is to 
connect, or to continue, the ſentence, hy 
expreſſing an addition, and; a ſuppoſition, 
or condition, , as: a cauſe, becauſe, then; 
a motive that 5 an inference, therefores 
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The uſe of Disjunctives is to connect and 
to continue the ſentence; but withal to ex- 
preſs oppoſition of meaning in different de- | 
grecs ; as, or, but, than, although, unleſs, &c. 


13 


PREPOSITION. 


PREPOSITIONS, fo called, becauſe they 

are commonly put before the words to which | 
they are applied, ſerve to connect words with - || 
one another, and to ſhew the relation be- 4 
' tween them. | 

One great uſe of prepoſitions in Engliſh 
is to expreſs thoſe relations, which in ſome 
languages are chiefly marked by caſes, or 
the different endings of the noun, 

Moſt prepoſitions originally denote the 
relation of place, and have been thence 
transformed to denote, by ſimilitude, other 
relations. Thus cat, in, through, under, by, to, 
from, of, &c. Of is much the ſame as from ; 1 
© aſk of me; that is, hm me: made of | 
wood, &c, Fer, in its primary ſenſe, is | 
the ſtead, or place of another, The notion 

of place is very. obvious in all the reſt, 1 


* 


— 
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Prepoſitions are alſo prefixed to words in 
ſuch manner as to coaleſce with them, and 
to become a part of them. Prepoſitions 
ſtanding by themſelves in conſtruftion, are 
put before nouns and pronouns, and ſome- 
times after verbs; but in this ſort of com- 
poſition they are chiefly prefixed to verbs; 


as, to out go, to overcome, to undervalue. There 


are alſo certain particles which are thus em- 
ployed in conſtruftion ; as, a, be, car, mis, 
&c. in abide, bedeck, conjoin, miflake, &c. theie 
are called inſeparable prepoſitions. Prepo- 
ſitions have government of cafes; and in 
Engliſh they always require the objective 
caſe after them; as, “ with him; * from 
ber; * to ne; © to whom? 

In the uſe of who and whom many perſons 
commit errors. 

Who do you ſpeak to? 

It ought to be avhom—and the phraſe 


would be better turned thus : 


To whim do you ſpeak ?—it is inelegant \ 


'to conclude a ſentence with a prepoſition. 


lo do you ſerve under? 
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It ſhould be whom; and would be better 
turned thus: 

Under wham do you ſerve ? 

Wha do you ſpeak of; Mr. or Mrs. 
Smith ? it ſhould be awhom—and the phraſe 
turned thus: | 

Of whom, &c. 

The anſwer is—“ I ſpeak of hin'-—or, 
« I ſpeak of her.” 


— —˖-—ͤͤ—md 


INTER JECTION. 


They are merely. a kind of natural words 
thrown. in to expreſs the afleftion of, the 
ſpeaker. | 

The interjection O, placed before a ſub- 
| ftantive, expreſſes more ſtrongly an addreſs 
to that perſon, or thing; as it marks in 
Latin the vocative eaſe, 
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— —————_—_— 
PARSING LESSONS 


— 


SENTENCES. 

THE twelve following Sentences are © 
taken from an Introduction to the Study F 
of Polite Literature. Part I.“ an elegant 
publication now out of print. It contains 
excellent rules for reading well; and very 
pleaſing leſſons for practice. An Eſſay on 
PunQuation, by the ſame author, appears 
to be defigned as a continuation of the plan: 
the regularity of the conſtruction in each 
work renders them favourable for parſing ; 
and I think a young perfon cannot be too 
converſant with them. 


1 


Be more ready to forgive, than revenge as ” 
injury. | 
Be verb imperative 
more adverb 
ready adjettive 
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m forgive verb infinitive 


- than _ adverb 
v revenge verb infinitive 
an article indefinite 
* injury noun 
—— —— 


II. | 
Of GOD. 


He is thy father. 
pronoun gd ſing. nom. maſc. 
verb indic. gd. ſing, agrees with he 
pronoun 
noun, ._ 


———— — — 
III. 
He is infinitely amiable, 
pronoun gd ſing, nom. maſe, 


verb indic. gd, fing. agrees with he 
adverb 
adjective. 
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> D———— — 
IV, 
We feel his mercy. 
We © pronoun 1ſt plur, nom, 
Heel verb indic, preſ. 
his pronoun 
mercy noun, 
— —— —_— — — 
8 
Riches, honours, pleaſures, fleal axvny the heart © 
#1 rom Ged. 
R a ID Res leaſures, — Ve art, 3 
Heal verb indic. preſ. 3d plur. 
acuay adverb 
the article def, 
from Prep. * 
— —— 
VI. 


Forget not, that the brighteſt part of thy life is 


urn . 


. one, 5.4 4c do. A * 


1288 


. 


M ett. 


wothing but a flaaber, which id ow" as foor Wwi- | 


thered as blown. 


Forget not verb im Per. 


i 
: 
* 
4 
| 
: 


+ 
n 


PO ITE 
od 
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brighteſt adjective ſuperlative 
as, that, but conjunttions 
foon adverb 


wwithered and b/own participles, 
w 
VII. 


Sport not with pain and diſtreſs ; nor uſe the 
meaneſt inſect with wwonton cruelty, 


Sport nat verb imperative, z/ethe ſamo 


awith prepolition 

and, nor conjunctions 

meaneſt adjettive ſuperlative 
wanton adjective 


—— CE ——— q 


VIII. 
All mankind want alſiſtance: ail therefore ongh$ 


to affiſt. 

All adjective 

mantind and 2d all, and afſitance, nouns 
avant verb indic, | 
7 ought verb properly indic, it d:clare:, 


| to offs verb infin. 
7 F 


— - 
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—— . ... — — 


IX. 


Religion does nat require a gloomy, but a cheer- 
ful aſpect. 
Religion, aſpect, nouns. 
does not require verb indic, 
gloomy, cheerful adjeRives 


a article indefinite 
but conjunction 
.. —— 
X. 
Let your words be ingenuant. Sincerity poſſeſs 
the mt powerful charm. 
Let be verb imp, 
Ingenuous adjective 
powerful adj. ſuperl, formed by adv. my 
your pronoun 
incerity, charm, 1 
bora. 
verb indic. gd. ſing. preſ. 
T Hale agreeing with fincerity. 


ART yr. BS ad 


* 
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XI. 


If you would be free from fin, avoid temp- 
tation. 


” emvould be verb ſubjunctive mode 


if conjunction 
Von pron. addreſſed to 2d. perl, ſing. 
free adjective 
from prepoſition 
avoid verb imperative 
temptation, fin nouns. 
7 XII, 


Read the Scriptures : they are the diftates of 


' ' Read verb imperative 

- fſeriptures, wiſdom, | 

| Ate, nouns 

. they pronoun gd. perſ. plur, nom. 
are verb indic. pref, plur, 

_ the article definite 


E. | prepoſition 
J F a 
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COD FAMILY. 
— 

SEE where ſtandeth the cottage of the 
labourer, covered with warm thatch; the 
mother 1s {pinning at the door ; the young 
children ſport before her on the graſs, the 
elder ones learn to labour, and are obedient ;. 


the father worketh to provide them food; 
either he tilleth the ground, or he, &c. &c; 


See verb imperative 

where adverb 5 | 
ſtands verb indic, pref, gd, ing; 
the article definite 
cottage noun 

of prepolition 

the article definite 


labourer noun *© 
covered. participle 


with prepoſition 
warm adje ctive 
thatch noun 


the article de ſin ite 


mother 
is 
ſpinning 
at 

the 
door 
the 
young 
children 
ſport 
before 
her 

on 

the 

graſs 

the 
elder 
ones 
learn 


to labour 


and 
are 
obedicnt 
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noun 

vetb indic, preſ. gd. ſing. 
participle active 
prepoſition 

article definite 

noun 

article definite 

adjective 

noun 

verb pref, gd plural indic, 
prepoſition 

pronoun gd. ſing. accuſative 
prepoſition 

article definite 

noun 

article definite 

adjective definite 

noun 


verb indic, pref, gd. plural 


verb infinitive 

conjunction 

verb indic. preſ. 3d. pol 
adjective 


F 3 
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= ———_— — — 


GOD IS PERFECTION, 


COME, aud I will ſhew you what is 
beautiful ; it is a roſe fully blown : ſee how 
ſhe fits upon her mofly ſtem, like the queen 
of all the flowers; ſhe is beautiful: but He 
that made the roſe is more beautiful than 
the role, 

Who is this great name; and what is He 
called, that my lips may praiſe him ? 

This great name is God ;—He made all 
things; but He is more excellent than all 
which He hath made: they are beautiful; 
but He is beauty: they are ſtrong; but He 
is ſtrength: they are perfect; but He is 
perſection. | 


Come verb imperative 

and conjunction 

1 pronoun 1 ſing. nom. 

will few verb indicative future imperf. 
You pronou 2d accul, 

wwhat pronoun 

is verb gd ſing, indic, pref, 


beautiful adjective 


3 iful 


e 
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pronoun gd fing, neuter 


'as before 


article indefinite 
noun 


adverb 


participle 


verb imperative 

adverb 

pronoun gd ſing. nom. fem, 
verb indic, preſ. 3 ſing. 
prepoſition 

pronoun poſſeſſive 

adjective 

noun 

(in ſach a manner at befin) adverb, 
article definite 

noun . 

prepoſition 


adjective 5 gr = 


article definite ; 
noun | 
pronoun ſing. gd fem. nom. 
verb indic. perſ. 3d ſing. 
abjective | 

conjunction 


Ee r 
wo * — p 
2d ICS > pn. —ü—é— 
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re beautiful adjective in comparative degree 


than 
the 


pronoun 


pronoun gd ſing. maſc. nom. 


verb indic. (with no relat. to time) 
article definite 
noun 


verb indic. &c. as before 


kf ) Þ 


adverb 
article definite 
noun 


pronoun 


verb indic. 3d ſing. 
pronoun 
adjective 


no £ 
* 3 
o 5 


conjunction 


pronoun 


verb as before 
pronoun maſc. 3d ſing. nom. 
participle 


conjunction 


pronoun 

daun 

verb 

pronoun ſing. gd maſc. accuſ. 


nem . , ,, 
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1 This pronoun 

great adjettive 
name noun 
15 verb, &c. as before. 
God noun | | 

He pronoun 3d ſing. Hale. nom. | 
made verb 
all adjective 
things noun 
but conjunction 
heis as before nd 
more excellent adjective 2 | 
than adverb EA 
ul 2 things met Rd therefore) 

noun 

which pronoun 
He pronoun, as before 
hath made verb indicative | 
they pronoun gd plur, nom, 
are verb indic. plur. preſ. ö 
Beautiful adjective 
but conjunction 
he pronoun, as before 
is verb, as before 


beauty noun 
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they pronoun, as before 

are verb, as before 

Prong adjet᷑tive ö 

But he i (all as before) we 

Prength noun | if 
they are (as before) di. 
perſea adjective th 
but he is (all as before) | 
Perfefiom noun. n to 


The following extracts from various au 
thors, are deſigned at once to ſupply leſſons ale 
for parſing; and a miſcellany of a moral an 
nature for young perſons, W. 
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PRECEPTS. 
EDUCATION is aptly compared to a 


weeding hook and a hand; for this reaſon; 


if there be any vice in the ſoul it will era- 
dicate it; and if there be no virtue yet in 
the ſoul, it will plant ſome in. 
Emulation is a noble paſſion, as it ſtrives 
to excel by raifing itſelf, and not by depreſ- 
| ſing others, 
Learn the art of entertaining yourſelf 


r 


| alone, without being weary or melancholy ; 


and then you will never be diſtreſſed for 

want of recreation and company, 

3 If there were but one virtuous man in 

the world, he would hold up his head with 

Nee and honour: he would ſhame 

the world, and not the world him. 

Be not diverted from your duty by any 

idle reflections which the filly world may 

make upon you, 

One of the greateſt artifices which the De- 
il uſes to engage men in vice and debauche- 
„is to faſten names of contempt on cer- 
in virtues, and t@ fill weak minds with 


> —E 


— — — 
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a fooliſh fear of paſſing ſor ſcrupulous men, 
ſhould they deſire ta put them in practice. 

Strive to be firſt in thy calling ; neither 
let another go before thee in goodneſs; 
nevertheleſs envy not the merits of another ; 
but improve thine own talents: ſtrive to 
Taife thyſelf above him only by excelling 
him : ſo ſhall thy conteſt be crowned with 
Honour ; if not with ſucceſs, 

Since the days that are gone are gone for- 
ever, and thoſe which are to come may not 
come to thee, it behoveth thee, oh ! man, to 
employ the preſent time without regretting 
the loſs of that which is paſt, or too much 
depending on that which 1s to come, 


32 


2 ; - 
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i 
| ADDRESS 2 YOUTH. 
: k | AT your age not a moment can ba 
8 ' waſted, without taking from the ſtock of 
j 
- | happineſs intended for you. | | 
, | The time that is ſuffered to remain idle 
i is loſt | 
” 4 From gaining knowledge 3 n 
t { From diſcharging your duty ; "BF 
o | + From improving your, vinues,, 
8 Prom giving joy to your al 3 
: | 
h : - From lerving your God, 11 0 1 


Birih Day Preſent; or, nine Daye Converſation 
between a Mather and * c f 
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— DEITY 


1 SENTENCES | 

Taken flow an eſſay on punfuatin, by the author of 
an Introduct ian to the fludy of Polite Literature. 

THE verdant lawn, the ſhady grove, 1 
the variegated landikip, the boundleſs ocean, 
and the ſtarry firmament, are beautiful and 
magnificent objects. 

Religion breathes a ſpirit of gentleneſs 
and affability, 3 

True religion gives a native unaffected 
eaſe to the behaviour. | 

Chriftianity affords a bright and glorious 
proper * 

Truth is fair and artleſs, ſimple and - 
PRO Ain uniform and conſiftent. 

The moſt innocent pleaſures are tbe 
ſweeteſt, the moſt ſenſible, the moſt aſſect- 
ing, and the moſt laſting. 

It 3s labour only that gives a reliſh to 
pleaſure. 

The ſtudy of natural hiſtory expands and 
olevates the mind, 

To relieve the indigent, to comfort 
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| the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to 


_— — 


— 


inſtruct the ignorant, to reward the deſerv- 


ing is a great and god-like employment. 
Youth is che proper ſ-aſon for cultivat- 
ing the humane and benevolent affections, 
Politeneſs is the art of making thoſe 
perfons eaſy with whom we converſe. 
There is not any virtue, to which Pro- 
vidence has not annexed a ſecret ſatisfaQtion, 
Virtue is ſo amiable, that even the vi- 
cious admire it, 
The good you do is not loſt, though. diſ- 
regarded by the world. 
No tree bears fruit in autumn, uoleſs i it 


bloeſſoms in the ſpring. 


An idle man is a monſter in the creation; 


t every thing around him is active. 


The mind, if not ſtored with knowledge, 


will become a magazine of trifles and folhes, 


The higheſt art of the mind of man, is to 


| poſſels itſelf with tranquility in imminent 


danger. | 
A principal point of wiſdom, is to know 


how, to value things. 


G 2 
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Let your behaviour be mild and unaſ. 
ſuming; and it will certainly be engaging. 

Modeſty is one of the chief ornaments 
of youth; and has always been eſteemed a 
preſage of riſing merit, 

Liſten to the affectionate commands of your 
parents ; treaſare up their precepts ; reſpect 
their riper judgments; and endeavour to me- 
rit the approbation of the wiſe and good. 

The well-bred man deſires only to pleaſe; 
the coxcomb wiſhes to ſhine, 


Do not flatter' yourſelf with the idea of 


perfe& happineſs : there 1 is no ſuch _ in 
the world. 


Only good and wiſe men can be friends, 
others are but companions. 

Study to acquire a habit of thinking; no 
Atudy is more important. 

The path of truth is a plain and ſafe path; 
that of falſehood is a perplexing maze, 


, 


—— a b ants 
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I, 
ADDRESS 
To an only Daughter upon the Birth of a Son. 

OBSERVE well the care we ſhall take 
of your little brother, and then ſay to your- 
ſelf, and I alſo have given as much trouble 
to my parents, 1 

This converſation made a deep and laſting 
impreſſion upon Fauny's mind; and when 
ſhe ſaw her mamma's tenderneſs for her lit- 
tle brother; her uneaſineſs for his health; 
her patience in feeding and nurſing him.; 
the ſorrow with which ſhe heard his cries; 
the earneſtneſs of her papa to ſhare ſome part 
of her fatigue; and their mutual trouble and 
difficulty in teaching the child both to walk 
and ſpeak ; ſhe ſaid in her heart, Ah! my 
dear papa and mamma, you have already 
taken the ſame pains with me! This thought 
filled her with ſo much tenderneſs and gra- 


titude, that ſhe faithfully remembered the 
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promiſe ſhe made them of never wilfully giv- 
ing them the ſmalleſt diſpleaſure. 
The Children's Friend. 


C67 _ | 
3 II. 
THE CHILD SEDUCED. 


60d has commanded all chilldren to 
honour their father and mother, and to ſub- 
mit in every thing to their orders :— This 
-command is for'their own happineſs. Poor 
little things! they know nothing of the world 
themſelves : they cannot foreſee the conſe- 
-quences of their own actions: God, there- 
Fore, has put the-care of you into the hands 
of your parents, who love you as they love 
themſelves: and who have experience and 
reflection, to enable them to ſave you from 
the dangers which every where ſurround 
vou.— This, however, you did not chooſe 
to believe, and you now find, with but too 
much affliftion, the wiſdom of God in His 
commands, firice your diſobedience to them 
hiſt coſt you ſo dear. Ah! my Amelia, may 
your ſufferings at leaſt be your improve- 


67 hb for 
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ment! - Every commandment of God is 
equally wiſe: He ordains nothing that is 


not for our advantage : He forbids nothing 


that would not do us an injury. It is our- 
ſelves, therefore; th-t we hurt every time we 
com it any evil, You very often find your» 
ſelf in ſituations where you cannot, at firſt, 
perceive either how vice may harm, or vir- 
tue ſerve you. Always, at thoſe times, 
call back to your mind your own ſufferings 
for a fingle failure in duty; and regulate 
every action of your life by this infallible 
maxim. 

Whatever is contrary to wiſdom, is 
contrary to happineſs,” 


Berguin, 
III. 
INDOLENCE. 


INDOLENCE is a kind of cowardly 
floth ; which gives us a diſguſt for every 
thing that cari in the leaſt degree fatigue 
either mind or body, With ſuch a pro- 
penſiiy a child would neither run, leap, 


” — - 
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dance, play at ſhuttlecock, ror any other 
game that required the ſmallaſt degree of 
zctivity. The tame cauſes would render 
ſtudy irk ene; becauſe ſuch a child would 
not willingly be at ihe trouble of learning 
or repeating, and might rather be ſaid to 
vegelate than live. 

Tale of the Caſtle. 


— — —  - 
IV. 
DOC ILE CHILDREN. 


WE reac of children who were eſteemed 
prodigies, on account ot their progreſs in 
learning; but they were only children of 
extraordinary induſtry: their chicf merit 
was that of inceſſant application, added to 
great docility: they all had an unbounded 
reſpect and unalterable affection for their 
teachers, conſequently'a ſweetneſs of temper, 
and an active obedience ;—their prodigious 
memories, where the effects neither of wit 
nor genius, but of qualities which I am 
going to deſcribe. A child always remem- 
bers thoſe things to which he liſtens with 
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attention; a proof of which is, there never 
: was an induſtrious child known whoſe me- 
mory was not remarkable. 


Madame Genlis, 


——— —— 


V. 
REFRACTORY CHILD. 


MAKE a calculation, if you can, how 
much time is loſt by impatience, ill- humour, 
pettiſhneſs, and 1ll-timed arguing to a muti— 
nous and diſobedient child, If he be made 
to begin again, inſtead of doubling his atten» 
tion, and liſtening with ſubmiſſion, he is em- 
ployed in making idle and vexatious excuſes; 
he is bid to be filent perhaps; and if he 
' obeys, he pouts, and murmurs inwardly, is 
; abſent, and knows nothirg that is ſaid to 
| Him ;—thus is there a leſſon entirely loſt, 


—— —_C_C_C CY I emmmm—_—_— 
VI. 
COURAGE, 


IN a child, the ſole ſpecies of courage 
which gives hopes for the future, is to en- 


" 
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dure fickneſs and pain with patience, and 
without complaining : it is, above all, to be 
able to conquer his caprices, to keep his 
reſolutions, and to correct his faults, 


— x —-— — = 


VII. 
FATHER. 
HOW affecting, how delightful is it to 
contemplate the expreſſive moveraents of 


phyſiognomy in a father, who is ſatisfied 
with his children !—lt is to fee the moſt 


perfect image of the pureſt happineſs upon 
earth, | i 
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VIII. 


ROYAL GOFERNESS. 
WHAT a ſublime employment 1s that of 


forming the principles and character of a 


Prince !—every idea which I offer to my 
pupil, eve:y virtue which 1 impreſs on his 
young heart, are fo many benefits which I 
ſcatter over my nation, 


Madame Genlis. 
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IX. 
CHEARFUL OBEDIENCE. 


A parent muſt be obeyed : we therefore 
give young perſons little credit for doing as 
they are bidden; but if children can change 
their ſchemes, or give up their inclinations, 
with unaffected willingneſs and a ſmiling 
| countenance, there is a beauty in their be- 
| haviour which ſeldom eſcapes obſervation, 
| Birth Day Preſent, 

— . — 
X. 
CHEARFULNESS. 

A chearful temper is the moſt pleaſing 
and defirable thing in the world : it keeps 
a perſon alive to every impreſſion of glad- 
neſs and delight which is preſented to him 
by the objefts about him, enables him to 
give and receive pleaſure from a thouſand 
little incidents; which, though they may 
ſeem trifling, becauſe they are occurring every 
; day, yet altogether make up a very conſider- 
| able ſum of - happineſs, Birth Day Preſent, 
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XI. 
JO. 


JOY wholly from without is falſe, pre- 
carious, and ſhort :—From without it may 
be gathered; but, like gathered flowers, though 
fair, and ſweet for a ſeaſon, it muſt ſoon 
wither and become offenſive, Joy from 


within, is like the e which we /mel/ on 


the tree; it is more ſweet and fair; it is laſt. | 


ing; and, I muſt add, immortal, Young. 
— — — 
XII. 
HAPPINESS, 

LF you cultivate in yourſelf a pious, calm, 
chearſul and benevolent temper of mind, 
Happineſs will flow in upon you from 2 
thouſand ſources; it will meet you in the 
path- of duty, and join you in the innocent 
amuſements of life, without your going our 
of your way to ſeck it: and thoſe ingre- 
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dients Which are taſteleſs or unpleaſant to . 


others wth mans your cup overflow with i 


Joy. Vu D Preſtus. j 
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XIII. 


MUSIC. 
SOUND was intended to be the vehicle 


| of ſentiment, and ſhould be employed in the 
| conveyance of ſuch ſentiments as may in- 


tru, improve, purify, and exalt the mind; 


' ſuch as, when received and retained, may 
: inſpire reſolutions, and produce actions tend- 
ing to the glory of God, and the good of 
'- mankind, Horne, 


—  —— — 
XIV. 
TASTE for FLOWERS, 
A taſte for the beauties of vegetation is 
the mark of a puro and innocent mind, and 
at the ſame time one of the beſt preſervatives 


of purity and innocence, It diverts the at- 
tention from the turbulent ſcenes of folly, 


and ſuper-induces a placid tranquility, highly 
. favourable to the gentle virtues, and to the 


permanency of our moſt refined enjoyments. 


Knox, 
H 
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XI. 
| FOY. 
JOY wholly from without is falſe, pre- 


carious, and ſhort:— From without it may 


be gathered; but, like gathered flowers, though 
fair, and ſweet for a ſeaſon, it muſt ſoon © 
wither and become offenſive, Joy from 


within, is like the 2% which we ſmell on 


the tre; it is more ſweet and fair; it is laſt | 
ing; and, I muſt add, immortal, Young, 
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XII. 


HAPPINESS, 
IF you cultivate in yourſelf a pious, calm, 


chearſul and benevolent temper of mind, 
Happineſs will flow in upon you from 2 
thouſand ſources; it will meet you in the 
path- of duty, and join you in the innocent | 


amuſements of life, without your going our 
of your way to ſeck it: and thoſe ingre- 
dients which are taſteleſs or unpleaſant to 


others wel mans your cup overflow with f 
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XIII. 


MUSIC. 

SOUND was intended to be the vehicle 
of ſentiment, and ſhould be employed in the 
conveyance of ſuch ſentiments as may in- 
ſttruct, improve, purify, and exalt the mind; 

' ſuch as, when received and retained, may 


| inſpire reſolutions, and produce actions tend- 
ing to the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind. Horne. 
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XIV. 
TASTE fir FLOWERS. 


A taſte for the beauties of vegetation is 


2 the mark of a puro and innocent mind, and 


at the ſame time one of the beſt preſervatives 


of purity and innocence, It diverts the at- 
- tention from the turbulent ſcenes of folly, 
and ſuper-induces a placid tranquility, highly 


| favourable to the gentle virtues, and to the 


* 


permanency of our moſt reſined enjoyments. 


Knox, 
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XV, 
MODESTY. 

MODESTY always fits graceſully upon 
youth, it covers a multitude of faults, and 
doubles the luſtre of every virtue, which it 
ſeems to hide: the per fections of men being 
like thoſe flowers which appear more beau- 
tiful when their leaves are a little contracted 
and folded up, than when they are full 


blown, and diſplay themſelves, without any 
reſerve, to the view, 


—_— ———ﬆ_ LL — 
XVI. 
RELIGIOUS BOT ANIS. 


HERBS and flowers may be regarded by 
ſome perſons as objects of inferior conſide- 
ration in philoſophy : but every thing mult 
be great which hath God for its author.— 
The contemplation of nature ſhould alwavs 
be ſeaſoned with a mixture of devotion ; the 
higheſt faculty of the human mind, by which 
alone contemplation is improved and digni- 


fied, and directed to ich proper object.— Wilk 
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this devotion, the ſtudy of Botany ſeems to 
reſtore man, in his fallen ſtate, to a partici- 
pation of that felicity, which he enjoyed 
whilſt innocent in Paradiſe, 

Sermons on the religious uſe of Botannical Philo- 

fophy. Mr. Jones. 
— —ñ ¶ ꝗñ— 
XVII. 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 

THAT ſweet repoſe which is neceſſary to 
reſtore, by relaxing the tones of the weary 
mind, has been ſought for by the wiſeſt and 
greateſt of men at their own fire-ſide, 

The nurſery has often alleviated the fa- 
tigues of the bar and the ſenate-houſe. No- 
thing contributes more to raiſe the gently- 
pleaſing emotions, than the view of infant 
innocence, enjoying the raptures of a game 


at play, All the fentiments of uncontrolled 


nature diſplay themſelves to the view, and 
, furniſh matter for agreeable reflection to the 
mind of the philoſophical obſerver. To 
2 partake with children in their little plea- 
} ſures, is by no means unmanly, It is one 
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of the pureſt ſcenes of mirth. It has an 
influence in amending the heart, which ne- 
ceſſarily takes a tincture from the company 
that ſurrounds us, Innocence, as well as 
guilt, is communicated and increaſed by the 
contagion of example, 

And the Great Author of evangelical phi- 
loſophy has taught us to emulate the ſimpli- 
city of the infantine age. He ſeems, indeed, 
Himſelf to have been delighted with young 
children, and found in them, what he in vain 
ſought among thole who judged themſelves 
their ſuperiors, unpolluted purity of heart, 

The contempt in which domeſtic pleas 
ſures have in modern times been held, 1s a 
mark of profligacy. It is alſo a proof of 
prevailing ignorance of real enjoyment, It 
argues a defect in taſte and judgment, as well 
as in morals.— For the general voice of the 


«eh tg ate gh owe I 
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experienced has in all' ages declared, that 


the trueſt Happineſs is to be found Ar Howe. 
Knox. 
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XVIII. 
MORNING. 
BEFORE the ſun was riſen above the 
horizon, to give light to the moſt beautiful 


morning of the ſpring, the young Arabella 


was already in her father's garden, intending 
to make her breakfalt a greater regale to her 
by firſt ſtrolling up and down the allies, 
Whatever could add to the charms of theſe . 
earlieſt hours of the day ſeemed now united 
to delight her. The purity and freſhneſs of 
the air gave a calm to all her ſenſes, 

Children's Friend, 

—  — 
XIX, 
SPRING. 

AFTER many flattering, but deceitful 
promiſes, the Spring at length returned, — 
The ſoft- blowing wind again warms the air; 
the ſnow was melted; the graſs recovered 
its beautiſul green; the flowers put forth 


their ſwects;,and the birds were every where 
. . 7 - 
+ heard ſinging. Little Louiſa was already 
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taken into the country by her father, and 
already ſhe had liſtened with delight to the 
early ſongs of the chakinch and the black- 
bird, and had gathered the firſt-budding 
violets. Children's Friend, 


.... —— 


XX. 
THE AFFECTIONATE DAUGHTER, 


EVERY moment of her life attentive to 
her mother, and ſeizing every mean of pleaſ- 
ing her; each occupation in which ſhe was 
engaged had charms for her.—If ſhe learned 


n 1 


verſes by rote ſhe ſaid to herſelf, Mamma 
will with pleaſure hear me repeat them; . 


this evening, as we walk, I will recite them 


to her; ſhe will praiſe my memory and ap- 
plication,” —If ſhe ſtudied French or Italian 


— What,” ſaid ſhe, © will be my mamma's | 


ſurpriſe, her joy, when ſhe finds that, in- 


ſtead of the page which was my taſk, I have 
tranſlated two!“ —In writing, in drawing, 


in playing upon the harp, the harpſichord, 


or the guittar, ſhe made the ſame reflections. 
“ This picture will adorn my mamma's 


Abs A, aw... ai 
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cloſet; every time that ſhe looks upon it 
ſhe will think of her Eugenia :—this ſonata 
which I now thrum, when I am perfect in 
it will enchant my mamma,” 

This idea, which ſhe applied to every 
thing, made her. experience an inexpreſlible 
charm in ſtudy : it removed the moſt fa- 
tiguing difficulties, and changed into delt- 
cious 363 all her duties. 

Tales of the Caſbie. 
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| XXI. 
The SEARCH after TRUE HAPPINESS. 
Let me,” ſaid Gelanus, * queſtion that 
* woman who fits oppoſite to us, in the midſt 


| of a charming group of young perſons and 
{ children: “ Madam,” continued the philo- 
\ 


fopher, © you are the mother of a family?“ 
* You ſee me ſurrounded by my children.“ 
* Are you happy?“ 

My children,” ſaid the firahger, * the 
queſtion is addreſſed to you; reply to it.“ 
The two young perſons, melted at theſe 
words, threw themſelves into the arms of 
heir mother, with an air of the tendereſt 
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gratitude, and all the children exclaimed at It 
once—* Yes, yes, ſhe is happy; ſhe is la- p 
tisficd with us; and we love her with all y 


| our hearts.“ Tales of the Caſtle, g 
| ; ——ů— — 

| | XXII. 1 
ö LETTER from a MOTHER of her SON. 

I know not how, my love, to point out 

| | to you the road of fortune as I wiſh to do; 


1 I] am forced to continue {till in ſolitude, and 

1 at a diſtance; but I will never ceaſe to give 

you the beſt advice that my affection and d 
underſtanding can dictate: and my voice, to t! 
the laſt moment that it can be heard, ſhall | 
always call upon, and conjure you to follow. o 
the paths of virtue and honour. I beg you, a 
my child, as a farther proof of that obedi- n 
6 ence you have conſtantly paid me, never to p 
part with this letter; but to keep it always a- 

1 bout you; and when you are in any danger of d 
| failing in your duty; or of forgetting the coun- w 
| 


I gave you when Iembraced you for the laſt h 
| time, and bathed you in my tears.—Qh, my | 
| child! fly then to this letter; open it; and 
think of your mother—your unfortunate y 
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mother; who has no ſupport in her retreat, 
but from her hopes in you! remember that 
your behaving ill muſt make her die with 
grief; and that you will then yourſelf have 
pierced that heart that loves you more than 
all things upon earth. | Berguin, 


— —: 7 — 
XXIII. 
The ATTACHMENT of KINDRED, 


AN interchange of the parental and filial 
duties is friendly to the happineſs, and to 


the virtue of all concerned, 


It gives a peculiar ſenſibility to the heart 
of man; infuling a ſpirit of generoſity and 
a ſenſe of honour, which have a molt be- 
nign influence on public good, as well as 
Private manners, . 

Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra, 


| ; declared, that one chief cauſe of his joy, 
Was the conſideration of the pleaſure which 
his victory would give his father and mother. 


Beatti, 
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XXIV. 
WORKS if CREATION. 
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ha: 
THE nobleſt employment of the mind of , 


man is contemplating the works of his Crea- þ 2 
tor :—in the face of nature we ſee His wiſ— 2 
' dom: His beneficence, in pages written by 
| His own immortal hand; in characters le- 0 
gible to every eye, and ſtamped with ample 2 
proof of all that they ſpeak. tud 
| XXV, 
8 TENDERNESS w MOTHERS, 
| MARK that parent hen, ſaid a father to 5 
| his beloved, ſon, with what anxious care 
1 does ſhe call together her offspring, and | 4 
cover them with her expanded wings. The 
 _ kite is hovering in the air, and, diſappointed ' 
| of his prey, may perhaps dart upon the hen : 
: herſelf, and bear her off in his talons. Does * 5 
not this ſight ſuggeſt to you the tenderneſs a 
1 of your mother? her watchful care protected þ 
you in the helpleſs period of infancy when 4. 
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ſhe nouriſhed you with her milk, taught 
your limbs to move, and your tongue to 
: liſp its unformed accents; in childhood ſhg 
has mourned over your little grieſs, has re- 
| © -oiced in your innocent delights, has ad- 
miniſtered to you the healing balm in ſick- 
neſs, and has inſtilled into your mind the 
love of truth, of virtue, and of wiſdom. 
O cheriſh every ſentiment of reſpet for ſuch 
a mother, ſhe merits your warmeſt grati- 
tude, eſteem, and veneration, 


| Perciual s Father's Inſtructiou. 


